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to learn of the sufferings of the soldiers. Born of a noble and rich family,
she gave up her life of ease and comfort and set out to nurse the wounded
and the ailing., followed by many other ladies. She left her home on
October 21, 1854. She rendered strenuous service in the battle of Inker-
man1. At that time there were neither beds nor other amenities for the
wounded. There were 10,000 wounded under the charge of this single
woman. The death rate among the wounded which was 42 per cent,
before she arrived, immediately came down to 31 per cent., and ulti-
mately to 5 per cent. This was miraculous, but can be easily visualized.
If bleeding could be stopped, the wounds bandaged and the requisite diet
given, the lives of many thousands would doubtless be saved. The only
thing necessary was kindness and nursing, which Miss Nightingale pro-
vided. It is said that she did an amount of work which big and strong
men were unable to do. She used to work nearly twenty hours, day and
night. When the women working under her went to sleep, she, lamp in
hand, went out alone at midnight to the patients' bedside, comforted them,
and herself gave them whatever food and other things were necessary.
She was not afraid of going even to the battle-front, and did not know
what fear was. She feared only God. Knowing that one has to die some
day or other, she readily bore whatever hardships were necessary in order
to alleviate the sufferings of others.

This lady remained single all her life, which she spent in such good
work. It is said that, when she died, thousands of soldiers wept bitterly
like little children, as though they had lost their own mother.

No wonder that a country where such women are born is prosperous.
That England rules over a wide empire is due not to the country's
military strength, but to the meritorious deeds of such men and women.

[From Gujarati]
Indian Opinion, 9-9-1905

81. THE LATE MISS MANNING*
The latest number of India brings the sad news of the death of Miss
Manning, the energetic Secretary of the National Indian Association,
which owes its vitality to this noble lady's self-sacrificing work. She was
a true friend of young Indians who went to England for study. Her house
was ever open to receive them.3 Her guidance was always at their disposal.
1 On November 5,
2 Elizabeth Adelaide Manning, daughter of James Manning, a county court judge and
learned lawyer.    Became Secretary of the Froebel Society and was one of the founders of
Girton College, Cambridge.    In 1877, became Honorary Secretary of the National Indian
Association and held the post till her death on August 10, 1905 at the age of 77.    Edited
The Indian Magazine and Review and was interested in all social movements in India.
3 Gandhiji appears to have often visited the house when he was in England for his legal
studies.   Vide Autobiography, Part I, Ch. XXII.